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Every Other Sunday. 


JEANNETTE. 
BY A. E. A. 


me EVERAL young girls, from 

| twelve to fourteen years of age, 
were standing in Miss Thorn- 
ton’s pleasant schoolroom on a 
bright and sunny autumn day. 
They all belonged to the same 
class, and had remained after 
school to work out a difficult problem in the next 
day’s lesson. This having been successfully ac- 
complished, they were still lingering, chatting 
about different things, when one of them suddenly 
exclaimed, “I say, girls, when are we to take that 
ramble in the woods?” 

‘‘Woods? are there any real woods near 
here?” asked Carrie Heywood, eagerly. | 

“They are not very near,” said Eva Denham, 
“we should have to go at least a mile; but they 
are very pleasant.” 

“We could take the horse-car to River Street, 
and then it would not be much of a walk,” sug- 
gested Nannie Cooper. 

“Well, but when ?” asked Rosa, impatiently. 

“Why not to-morrow, if the day should be 
pleasant?” said one. 

‘¢ So be it, then,” replied Rosa. ‘We meet at 
the horse-car station to-morrow at two o’clock ; 
go to River Street, and then to the woods. Any 

_contrary minded ? ”’ 

“ Not if we can go,” said Carrie; “ but I suppose 
we must ask leave first. I don’t think my mother 
will object.” 

«“ Nor mine —nor mine,” came from several 
voices. A tall, dark-haired girl, who would have 
been pretty but for a dissatisfied, unhappy ex- 
pression, had taken no part in the discussion, and 
had scarcely seemed to listen; but when one of 
the girls turned to her and said, “Youll go, 
Jeannette ?’’ she answered quickly, — 

“ Yes, if I can; but my mother will object; 
or she would, if I told her anything about it.” 

There was a very brief silence; and then the 
thoughtless Rosa said, ‘ Well, if you don’t ask 
her she can’t forbid it, that is sure.’’ 

“But you would not like to go without letting 
her know, would you, Jeannette?” asked gentle 
Carrie Heywood. ‘It does not seem quite hon- 
orable. I think I would tell her about it; she 
may be perfectly willing.” 

“ Not she; she would be sure to want me at 
home. But Ill go, if I possibly can,” said Jean- 
nette, the angry tears rising to her eyes, as she 
suddenly caught up her hat and left the room. 
No one spoke at first, and then Rosa said, — 

‘‘ She isn’t much to blame, girls. It is her 
step-mother, and I’ve seen enough to know she 
is n’t always kind to Jeannette and her brothers.” 

‘But Jeannette could n’t take any pleasure in 
the walk; it would be like stealing it,” said the 
conscientious Eva. “ What can we do? Nannie, 
what are you thinking ? ”’ 

Nannie turned round with the brightest of 
faces. “Thinking what Mrs. Campbell said to 
us last Sunday. 
mission was principally to make home and school 
happier for our being there; but sometimes other 
things might come for us to do, and if we kept our 
eyes open we should find them. And it came 
into my mind that perhaps just now it was our 
mission to make poor Jeannette happier.’’ 

‘*But how can we do it, Nannie??? asked 
Milly. “ We can’t alter her home, — not yet, at 
least. What can we do for her except to be 
kind to her at school? ”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know, myself,” answered 


You know she told us that our’ 


Nannie. “Only I think the first step is to have 


her go to walk with us, with her mother’s. 


permission.”’ 

‘¢ And Mamma would say we do not need to 
see beyond the first step,” said Eva. “ But how 
to get the permission? Who will ask her?” 

“ Not I,” exclaimed Rosa. ‘‘I went there 
once to invite Jeannette to go somewhere with 
me, and Mrs. Brainard said, ‘If you’ll attend 
to your own business, Miss, I can see to my 
children.’ ”” 

There was a general exclamation, half surprise, 
half amusement; and Rosa added, — 

‘« You can try it, if you like. Perhaps Nannie 
may have courage enough; I have not.” a 

“J will,” said Nannie. ‘ She will not bite us, 
and we need not mind cross words or looks. Ask 
your mother to let you go with me, Eva.’’ 

And with this, the little group separated. Three 
of them went in the same direction, for a little way, 
and continued the conversation. 

“Did you hear what Rosa said as we were 
coming out,—about your being very brave to 
beard the lioness in her den?”’ asked Milly. 

‘“‘T don’t believe there is any lioness,’’ replied 
Nannie. “Rosa is an only child, and very much 
indulged, you know. And she has— sometimes 
—a pert manner that gives offence. Maybe Mrs. 
Brainard was not entirely in the wrong.” 

‘But I think it was brave in that shy, timid 
Carrie Heywood to speak as she did,’’ said Eva. 
“I did not know what to say.’ 

“ And I could n’t say csything,” added Milly, 
“ because, —I’m ashamed to own it, —I have 
done just such things myself, Eva, do you never 
disobey your mother ?” 

“ Sometimes when I forget,” answered Eva. 
“But I don’t ‘go for-to do it,’ as the boys say. 
I could n’t do as Jeannette spoke of doing; but 
then I have such a dear, kind mother. I don’t 
wonder Jeanie is unhappy. Good-by, girls; come 
at four, Nannie.”’ 

Eva felt somewhat timid, herself, at the thought 
of encountering Mrs. Brainard; but she loved 
Nannie too well to refuse her, especially as Mrs. 
Denham approved the plan. Rosa had told them 
where to find the house, which was a large, con- 
venient looking one, with a small grass-plot and 
an iron fence in front of it. Nannie went to the 
door and rang the bell, which was answered by a 
well-dressed but not very amiable looking woman. 

“ We wished to see Mrs. Brainard; are you 
the lady? ’’ asked Nannie, very courteously. 

“That is my name,” she answered; but she did 
not ask them in, only waited. 

“We will not detain you long,” continued 
Nannie. “We are Jeannette’s classmates, and 
we have planned to go to the woods to-morrow, 
and wished her to go with us. But she said you 
would want her at home; and as she seemed not 
to like to ask you to spare her, we came to ask 
you, without telling her. We’d like ever so 
much to have her go; could n’t you let her?” 
added Nannie, in her pretty, coaxing way, look- 
ing up with a smile in the lady’s face. 

The face softened a little. “You’d better 
come in,” she said, leading the way into what 
was evidently the family sitting-room. “ It is n’t 
easy to keep things nice where there are a lot of 
boys,” she remarked apolocetically. 

“IT have four brothers,” said Eva, a little 
timidly. 

“Then you know. Sit down and tell me where 
these woods are, and how long you would be gone.” 

This was addressed to Eva, who gave the de- 
sired information. “ And I think we shall find 
some wild-flowers ; perhaps you like flowers?” 


“T used to like them very much, when I was a 
girl,” answered Mrs. Brainard. ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
know but Jenny can go. She is not at home just 
now; I sent her to do an errand.” 

“T think we will not wait for her,” said Nannie. 
“ But we shall be very glad to have her go with 
us, we mean to have such a good time. Good 
afternoon, and thank you.’’ 

‘There ’s the first step taken,” said Nannie, 
gleefully, almost dancing along, in her delight at 
their success. ‘Oh, won’t Jeannette be glad? ” 
Nannie’s bright eyes would have been brighter 
still, if she could have known how complete was 
her success. 

When Jeannette reached home, she handed her 
parcel to her step-mother without speaking, and 
was turning away, when Mrs. Brainard said, — 

“ Two little girls have been here, Jenny, — your 
schoolmates, — to ask if you could go to the woods 
with them to-morrow. ‘They said you were afraid 
I might need you at home, and did not like to 
ask me. That was very thoughtful and kind of 
you, Jenny ; but I can spare you well enough, and 
I think you ’d better go. They seemed such nice 
girls.’ 

Jeannette listened in amazement. Had her 
companions misunderstood her angry words, and 
thought she really wished to help her mother? 
And had her mother been so gratified by the sup- 
posed willingness that she was ready to be kind ? 

“ Who were the girls?” she asked. 

Mrs. Brainard had not thought to ask their 
names, but Jeannette knew by her description. 

“ Yes, they are nice girls,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
should very much like to go with them.” And 
then with a new feeling stirring at her heart, — 
partly shame, partly gratitude for the undeserved 
praise, — she added, “ Can’t Ihelp you now? I 
know Susanna is out this afternoon; I might get 
supper.” 

“Do, dear; it would help me very much, and 
I could finish my work,” answered Mrs. Brainard. 
And Jeannette went to hang up her hat, mar- 
velling more than ever at the unwonted kindness 
of tone and word. She was fourteen years old; 
her mother had died suddenly four years before, 
and it was not two years since Mr. Brainard had 
taken a second wife. If his sister had remained 
to keep house for him, he might never have done 
so; but when she herself married he felt the 
need of some one to take charge of his three 
boys, and of the one girl who was yet too young 
to have much responsibility; and though it 
troubled him sorely to see that matters did not 
go smoothly, he kept hoping that better days 
would come. 

With tle boys Mrs. Brainard found her task 
comparatively easy. They were less at home; 
and she had had several brothers, and considered 
a certain amount of noise, disorder, and even 
mischief, as a part’ of boy-nature which must be 
endured. She did not mean to be unkind; but 
she had not the slightest comprehension of the 
passionate, loving, sensitive temperament of her 
step-daughter, whom she continually though un- 
consciously angered or grieved. The mother 
and aunt had tried, with tenderest patience and 
loving watchfulness, to teach self-control, and 
had so far succeeded that Jeannette was usually 
able to repress any outward manifestation of gricf 
or anger, at least in the presence of others; but 
even this hardly won victory was often misjudged, 
and set down as sullenness and obstinacy. 

Jeannette went about her work of preparing — 
the supper quietly enough, but a whirl of thought — 
and feeling was within. Had it been all her — 
fault? Had she seemed selfish and unamiable, ~ 

eres’ 


and so prevented her step-mother from feeling 
kindly toward her? No; there had been times 
when a word or tone of kindness had been longed 
for and timidly sought, only to be repelled. ‘The 
new mother had been quick to blame, slow to 
praise; it was not all Jeannette’s fault. But 
might she not have been more patient, more will- 
ing, more cheerful ? If she showed herself really 
as thoughtful and considerate as Mrs. Brainard 
had this day supposed her to be, would not a 
better feeling spring up between them? While 
she was thinking, the outer door opened, and her 
two younger brothers came in. 


“Tsay, Jeanie,” said Harry, the elder of them, 


“is mother awful cross to-day? Because I’ve 
torn my jacket, or rather Sam Boyd tore it. 
Look here!” 

Jeannette was always g gentle and kind to these 
boys, who were in truth much less trying than 
many of their species, and she always shielded 
them from blame and punishment so far as she 
could. 

“No,” she answered; ‘‘give me the jacket, 
Harry, and Ili take it to her. You and Frank can 
stay here. Everything is ready but the tea, and 
the kettle is boiling,” she said, entering the 
sitting-room. Could I mend this, do you, think ? 
It was not Harry’s fault that it was torn.” 

Mrs. Brainard looked at the rent. 

“ Boys are so rough,” she said, with a half- 
sigh; ‘‘ but I suppose they can’t help it. No, 
Jenny, you could not do it well. Tell Harry 
to put on the other one, and I’ll mend this 
to-night.” 

When the children, Jeannette included, had 
gone to bed, Mrs. Brainard told her husband the 
story of the afternoon, as she understood it. 

“ And to think of Jenny’s declining to go with 
the girls because she thought I might need her,”’ 
she concluded. ‘‘I never expected any such 
thing from her.” 

“She is a sensitive, quick-tempered child,” 
answered Mr. Brainard; ‘‘ but she is a good and 
loving girl at heart. I think she misses her aunt’s 
tenderness. I’m not blaming you, Esther; I 
know you mean to do well by the children, and 
no one can feel like an own mother; but I have 
sometimes thought you were not patient enough 
with Jeanie.’ 

‘1m afraid I’m not patient enough with any 
of them,” she answered; “but I am so little used 
to children that I dare say I don’t take the best 
way.” 

“ Jeanie,’? said Mr. Brainard the next morn- 
ing, as he was about to leave the house, “ Mother 
says you are going to take a ride and walk with 
your schoolmates to-day, and will need some 
money,” putting some silver in her hand. And 
as she laid her head on his shoulder in silent 
thanks, he added softly, “Be a good child, 
darling, she means to be kind to you.” 

Jeannette was more willing than usual to be- 
lieve this; and she went cheerfully to her self 
imposed task of seeing that the boys were ready 
with their lessons; helping Harry find answers to 
troublesome questions, and hearing six-years-old 
Frank say his line in the multiplication table over 
and over, till he knew it, as he said, “ backwards 
and forwards and skipping all round. ” 

The final arrangements for the afternoon were 


-made at recess; and the little company, eight 


in all, enjoyed both ride and walk as much as 
they expected ; though Carrie and Jeannette, to 
whom the scenes were entirely new, were most 


delighted. They lingered till nearly dusk, and 


when Jeannette reached home she found it just 
tea-time. 
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‘¢ Oh, Father,” she exclaimed, “we have had 
such a delightful time! The girls are very kind 
and pleasant, and I like them so much. See my 
wild-flowers! And,” turning to Mrs. Brainard, 
‘these beautiful dahlias are for you. Carrie 
Heywood gave them to me. Ill put them in the 
large white vase.” 

As Mrs. Brainard admired the flowers, she was 
attracted by the girl’s bright, smiling face. 

“She has not looked like that for months,” 
she thought. ‘‘ Have I been the cause of it?” 

And glancing from one to the other, Mr. 


Brainard hoped this might be a beginning of 


harmony in the household. 


(To be continued.) 


TO MY VALENTINE, 
Carol Guild, three years old. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


A wee bird sang ’neath my window 
A carol quaint and clear: ; 

The day it was cold and gloomy, 
The song it was good to hear. 


So I said, “ Go, little warbler, 
To a wee sweet maid of mine; 
Go bear my heart’s devotion 
To my darling valentine. 


“ Her eyes are like twin bluebells, 
Her mouth as sweet as a rose; 
And the sunshine follows after 
Wherever my darling goes. 


“Tt laughs from her tiniest dimple, 
And still it lingers there ; 
It has found a lurking corner 
In every golden hair. 


“ Her little mouth, it is ready 
With kisses soft and sweet, 
And many willing errands 
Are run by her baby feet. 


“ She’s the sweetest little maiden 
In all this wide, great land. 
I bow before my darling, 
I kiss her kind, small hand. 


“So, bonny bird, fly northward, 
And greet this love of mine; 
Tell her that I am faithful 
Unto my valentine.” 


LETTERS TO THE 
No. 14. 
In Paris. 

My prar Vims, — You cannot keep tired in 
Paris, there is too much to see. When we 
stretched our weary limbs after that tiresome by- 
night ride from Geneva, the next morning seemed 
of little consequence to us; and yet when it came, 
with the sun pouring in at the one window of our 
little sitting-room at the St. James, we sprang 
from our beds and dressed for breakfast. 

According to all the regulation rules of health, 
everybody should enjoy breakfast. I do not, and 
those who can are to be envied. JI like an hour 
of solid work before eating; then I am alive clear 
through, and ready to enjoy my morning meal. 
My travelling companion found it necessary to 
take a cup of coffee at once ; and as she laughingly 
said, it was not safe to talk to her until she had 
eaten her breakfast. 

“ Well, dear, what will you have?’’ she 
asked, as I sat gazing into vacancy in the snug 
breakfast-room at the St. James, 

“T think,” I replied, “ that I should like to see a 
home face; it would be better than eating.” 

At that very moment the door opened, and in 


SOV CLUB? 


walked Mr. B., of Boston. He had seen my name 
on the books, and was told we were at break- 
fast. I shall never forget that happy response to 
my half-homesick wish, which soon gaye me an 
appetite. ‘The fatigues of the night before ,van- 
ished, and in a short time a merry trio sat discuss- 
ing plans for sight-seeing as we ate our rolls. 

“Let us go to the Louvre first,’’ said Mr. B.; 
so to the Louvre we went. 

You do not require to be told that the Louvre 
is the most important public building in Paris; 
but some of you do not know that the name is 
derived from an old hunting chateau, which was 
built when the woods extended over the northern 
part of Paris down to the water’s edge. This wood 
was infested by wolves; hence the name, from 
Lupara. It would require a dozen letters to tell 
you the history of the Louvre. Philip Augustus 
used it in the year 1200 as a state prison; later 
on the walls of Paris were extended, and it came 
within the city proper, and the royal library was 
kept there. When Francis I. was in power he de- 
cided to erect a,magnificent palace on the site of 
the old castle; and the grand building we now 
know, or a portion of it, was begun in 1528, 

The rest of the history down to 1871, when it 
was nearly destroyed by the Communists, you 
must read for yourselves. The terrible work of 
the Communists will never be forgotten; for the 
ninety thousand volumes which were burned by 
them it would be impossible to reproduce. Most 
fortunate was it that the troops from Versailles 
arrived in time to subdue the fire, and thus save 
many valuable works of art. he part next the 
Tuileries was much damaged; and yet one could 
not see the half of the half in a week’s visit. 
We decided to take the different galleries in 
order, and to rest often. 

Our rest came in the form of a lunch and a 
visit to the Ateliers, where the famous Gobelin 
tapistry is made. - To watch the looms is wonder- 
fully interesting, and a great relief to the eyes 
and head after paintings which require you to 
look up steadily. 

One of your number will be quite shocked by 
the conduct of your President at the Gobelin 
works. You remember he playfully suggested 
that she should not get into all manner of 
unheard-of places, or enter forbidden ground. 

The looms of the Gobelin workers face a prome- 
nade, and the work is done from behind. Some 
of our party insisted that the delicate fingers 
which protruded from the loom were those of a 
I thought not, as the work is done 
chiefly by men. A few ladies, who had joined our 
party, agreed with me. The gentlemen insisted 
that such taper fingers never belonged to their sex. 
Without waiting to consider the propriety of the 
step, your President quietly slipped into an open 
place near one of the looms, and greatly amused 
her companions by coming out with the solemn 
announcement that it- was a man, who seemed 
much pleased by her brief call. 

“How dared you?” said one. 

‘¢ No one is allowed there,’’ said another. 

‘¢ Well, you are cool,’’ remarked a third. 

And then it suddenly dawned upon me why 
the worker smiled as he had done. However, I 
saw how the thing was done, and who did it, — 
which was more than the rest did; and I presume 
that the little foreigner behind the loom told his 
children that night about the Américaine who 
flashed in upon him and out again that day. 

There is much to see in this “marvellous city, 
but we must mové on. 

Your President, 
Kate Tannatr Woops. 
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@Our Letter-Box, 


For Voungest Readers. 


Dear Mr. Epiror, — I saw in the last Every OTHER 
SunpAy an enigma composed by a little girl nine years 
old, and thought I would make one. I am nine years 
old, and have made this one all alone. It is the first one 
I ever tried to make. I always have tried to get them 
out, and I like the paper very much. 

Lron C. Wuire, 9 years‘old. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ENIGMA XXI. 


I am composed of eight letters. 

My 3, 5, 4, is a part of some nuts. 

My 3, 6, 8, is a body of water. 

My 8, 2, 4, 7, 8, is a kind of fruit which grows on 

a bush, 

My 1, 6, 7, is a long distance. 

My whole is one of the months of the year. 
Leon C. WHITE. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of forty-four letters. 

My 40, 6, 44, 17, —36, 10,—7, 38, 44, 41, 6, 44, 
is where Joseph was born. 

My 22, 2, 30, 42, one of the persons who went into 
the ark. 

My 27, 9, 89, 11, 42, 15, 44, a great king. 

My 34, 26, 5, 38, 42, the king of Tyre. 

My 29, 6, 29, 85, 14, 9, 44, the land of which 
Nebuchadnezzar was king. K 

My 36, 4, the king of the land of Bashan. 

My 20, 3, 41,— 15, 10, —4, 38, 39, 26, 39, 8, 43, a 
body of water in Palestine. 

My 23, 11, 25, 26, 44, 1, 24, 82, 41, 44, 27, a book 
of the Bible. 

My 18, 11, 44, 41, 2,a book in the Old Testament. 

My 18, 19, 13, 32, 7, 24, 36, a city in the Holy 
Land. 

My 16, 12, 28, 34, the wife of Boaz. 

My 29, 6, 16, 38, 2, 15, 14, 9, 42, 30, 31, one of 
Jesus’ disciples. 

My 22, 6, 42, 37, 8, 14, a great prophet. 

My 20, 41, 21, 14, the name of a great preacher 
before his conversion. 

My whole is a verse in the Book of Revelation. 

Guz: 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of thirty-two letters. 

My 4, 21, 7, 18, 11, 23, is what learned men among 
the Jews are called, 

My 15, 11, 7, 82, 26, 11, 8, 12, was Emperor when 
Jesus died. 

My 5, 10, 13, 24, 9, 21, 20, was one of Isaac’s 
wives. 

My 25, 20, 6, 18, 11, 16, 20, is a brook where 
Elijah hid from his enemies, and was supported 
by ravens. 

My 29, 27, 13, 21, 4, 1, 22, is a celebrated range 
of mountains in Syria north of Palestine. 

My 20, 8, 7, 26, 30, 4, is the place where David 
and Abner made peace and feasted together. 

My 9, 11, 23, 20, 1, 4, is a river in Palestine. 

My 29, 14, 31, 11, 19, 17, 12, is the name of a 
tribe. They were employed in the service of the 
temple. 

My 2, 32, 4, 28, 3, 25, 1, 12, 19, was a feast that 
occurred fifty days after the Passover. 

My whole is a verse from Proverbs. 

Erriz and Pansy Riox. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 11. 


Enigma XVIII. United States History. 
Enigma XIX. John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Enigma XX. Skate. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
See Numbers xxii. 9-36. 
See Judges xv. 1-17. 


See Daniel vi. ¢ 
See Esther vi. 1-11. ee 
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ROB’S VALENTINE. : 
BY KATHARINE LEE BAYARD. 


wemmman [11 little people in Miss Alden’s 

BR} «school were looking forward 
with much pleasure to the 
coming of St. Valentine’s day. 

Rob Grant was saying his 
pennies to buy a lovely valentine for Hor- 
tense Lyle, the prettiest girl in the school. 
For three years she had been his valentine. 
He had drawn her to school on his sled, 
brought her the reddest apples and largest 
oranges, and danced with her the most times 
at dancing-school. To honest, admiring 
Rob, nothing seemed so lovely as Hortense’s 
black eyes and dancing brown curls. 

It was one cold, crisp day in February 
when the children stood about the school- 
house door ready for the homeward walk. 

‘¢ Clear the way!” shouted Hortense ; 
‘‘T’m going to have a coast down to the 
gate.” She threw herself on her sled, and 
went whizzing along the icy path. 

Little Freddy Smith stood in the way, 
and did not move aside quickly enough. 
The sled hit him and knocked him over, 
and he went rolling down the slope. His 
sister Susie ran after him and picked him 
up, brushing the snow from his thin little 
kilt and overcoat. 

Hortense’s sled struck against an ice 
hummock, spun around, and landed her, a 
laughing heap, not far from where Freddy 
stood roaring. She jumped up gayly, and 
cried, ‘‘Come along, Rob, I’m not hurt. 
Draw me home on your sled.” 

But Rob stood looking at Freddy. ‘The 
little boy insisted that his leg was hurt, and 
that he could not walk home. Susie tried 
to comfort him, but was not successful. 

‘¢Perhaps he ¢s hurt, Hortense,” said 
Rob; ‘‘ let’s draw him home.” 

‘‘Dear me!” said Hortense, pertly. 
“Do you suppose I’ll waste my time on 
that little goose? He’s always hurt.” 

Rob did not stir, Freddy looked so little, 
so cold, so very miserable. Rob noticed 
how thin his clothing was, how red and 
chapped his tiny mittenless hands. Susie 
stood by patiently. She had a sweet, care- 
worn face, interesting to a thoughtful per- 
son, despite her unbecoming dress. All this 
seemed to strike Rob for the first time. 

‘¢Come, Freddy, don’t cry. I7ll give 
you a ride on ‘Comet,’” he said, drawing 
up the famous sled that was the envy of 
the school. 

‘*’Fore I’d be seen with those Smiths,” 
cried Hortense, haughtily. 

Rob did not answer. For the first time 
in their friendship, Hortense did not seem 
pretty tohim. Ina fewmoments ‘‘ Comet” 
was spinning down the road, Freddy hold- 
ing on tight. Despite the bruised leg, he 
was very happy. When they came to the 


great hill, Rob moved more slowly, and Su- 
sie caught up with him and helped pull. 

The Smiths lived in a small, half-ruined 
house on the road to Daryldale; Rob’s 
lovely home was just beyond. He left the 
Smith children at their own door, and 
trudged on, thinking what a pretty face 
Freddy had when it was not twisted up 
ready for a cry. 

That evening Rob sat by the fire looking 
very sober. 

- ‘Come here,” said Mamma, ‘‘ and tell me 
all about it.” ; 

So he crept into her arms, and hid 
his bright, tumbled locks on the loving 
shoulder. 

‘It’s ’bout Susie and Freddy Smith, 
you know,” he said, speaking very fast. 
‘¢ He’s such a cunning little fellow, only he 
is always crying. Susie could never go to 
school till Freddy could, don’t you know, 
so she’s in a little class and every one 
makes fun of her; and they tease Freddy, 
and he hasn’t any mittens; and don’t you 
think I’d better have Susie for my valen- 
tine?” 

Mamma squeezed her boy very hard, and 
smoothed his hot brow with her cool, soft 
hand; then they had a long talk together, 
and Rob went off to bed with a light heart. 


St. Valentine’s day had come, and the 
gayly decorated box Miss Alden had pro- 
vided was filled to the top with packages 
and mysterious envelopes. Susie had made 
a valentine for Freddy out of some bits of 
paper that another child had thrown away. 
She expected no valentine herself, and sat 
quietly looking at the pretty things that her 
mates were receiving. Hal Varney, a little 
fellow in kilts, was postmaster. ‘‘ Miss 
Susie Smith,’ he shouted, running across 
the floor with a large paper package. 

Susie looked at it in amazement. 

‘¢ Tt can’t be for me,” she said. 

‘¢ Yes, it is;”’ replied Hal, running off. 

So the string was removed, and what 
did Susie see? A beautiful book, ‘‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” bound in maroon and 
gold, a box of Huyler’s candies, and a lovely 
valentine all roses and cupids. But what 
made Susie suddenly drop her head on her 
desk and cry as if her heart would break? 
On the valentine was written, ‘‘ Dear Susie, 
will you be my Valentine ? — Ros.” 

And Rob was faithful to his choice. 
Laughter and sneers did not move him. 
After a while the other children began to 
imitate his example, and in this new atmos- 
phere of kindliness Susie forgot her shy- 
ness and became a happy child. Freddy 
too after a while was more chary of his 
tears. He began to learn very fast. The 
children began to be proud of him. 

A little stone may set in motion a wide 
circle on the surface of the water ; so Rob’s 
generous thought changed the whole current 
of two very sad lives. 
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WALL DECORATION 


pea VERY reader of our paper has heard 

41 of Rome, and of its great power and 
splendor in former times. He will 
4) yemember too that Saint Paul was 
sent to Rome to be tried, and that probably both 
he and Saint Peter suffered martyrdom there, — 
the tradition being that one was beheaded, the 
other crucified; for it was in those days that 
Rome ruled the world. 

At the time that Paul was tried before Nero 
in the imperial palace, very near by stood the 
building, a part of whose wall-decoration we see 
above. It is standing now, though in a ruined 
condition, and is the best-preserved dwelling- 
house of ancient Rome. It is generally called 
the House of’ Livia, who is said to have spent her 
old age in it, after the death of her husband, the 
great Augustus; but it might more properly be 
named after its owner, Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
who was Livia’s first husband and the father of 
her son, the Emperor Tiberius. 

To be wife of one Roman emperor and mother 


of another was of course to live in splendor and 


elegance. Artists tell us that the decorations of 


_ Liivia’s house are the finest that have come down 
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to us. These that we see here are taken from the 
walls of the Tablinium,—one of the principal 
rooms in the palace. The picture on the right 
shows us Mercury, Io, and Argos, — mythological 
characters; above, in the middle, is the repre- 
sentation of a sacrifice; on the left is a view of 
a street and houses, 

But we do not have palaces in America; and 
while we are talking of old Rome, it would be 
interesting to know the kind of house the people 
lived in who did not have emperors for their hus- 
bands and sons. In the first place, the houses 
were very plain on the outside. All the decora- 
tion which we put outside of our houses they put 
inside. These were generally long buildings, with 
narrow fronts on the street, together with shops if 
on a principal thoroughfare. Entering the door, 
you passed into an open court, called an atrium, 
round which the rooms were grouped, and from 
which they were lighted; for in those days 
there was no glass to make the houses light. 
These courts, with their fountains, colonnades, 
frescoes, and brilliant decoration of statues, rugs, 
and hangings, must have been very attractive. 
Besides the atrium, there was generally in the 


OF A ROMAN PALACE. 


rear of the house another court, bounded by a 
dead wall at the farther extremity, which in the 
smaller houses was often painted to resemble the 
gardens which used to be in the rear of the 
larger mansions. The walls of the houses were 
stuccoed or decorated with paintings, or in the 
houses of the rich covered with various marbles, 
alabaster, and jaspers; while their columns, of 
which there were generally some in the atrium, 
were of granite, marble, or porphyry. 

Of what rare, marble the pillars in Livia’s 
house were, I do not know; but we may be sure 
they were costly and beautiful. The emperors of 
Rome had all the world to plunder for the decora- 
tion of their palaces, and could command the 
finest artists for their workmen. 

It was in this beautiful house that Livia died, — 
an old woman over eighty years of age. I fear 
she did not value much the magnificence that 
surrounded her when those last hours came. Her 
son was‘ruling Rome, — a jealous and suspicious 
man, a cruel prince. He refused to see his 
mother on her death-bed, and took no part in her 
funeral rites. To live in a palace does not insure 


happiness. 
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Open Leabes trom Nature’s Book, 


THE OLD COBBLER’S GREENHOUSE, 
BY MRS. 8. A. DAVENPORT. 


Maup’s little dancing feet were continually 
wearing out her shoes. She was going now, with 
Mamma and the other children, to bring home a 
pair of boots that had been taken to the cobbler’s 
to be tapped and heeled and made generally fit 
for service again. It was a cold winter’s day, 
and they were driving with a little sorrel horse 
which had a very abundant mane and tail of 
light, soft hair, and was called Flossie. 

When Mamma stopped, it did not seem as if 
they had come to a cobbler’s at all; for there was 
nothing to be seen but a rather small greenhouse, 
overflowing with bloom like a sudden summer. 
But after they had all got out, and Edward had 
fastened Flossie to a hitching-post, Mamma turned 
the corner of the greenhouse and went up a path 
that led to a small, low shop with one window, a 
narrow door, and a modest sign. 

“Will you please sit down; they will be done 
in a moment,” said the cobbler as they went in. 

He was an old man, with a soft and gentle 
voice. He looked very broad and short as he 
sat upon his shoemaker’s seat. His hair and 
beard were gray, and his head bald; but his blue 
eyes were mild and pleasant, and he seemed to 
have been smiling even before they came in. 

Mamma and the children sat down on a long 
settee by the stove, whose warmth was quite 
agreeable after the cold air outside. The shop 
was rather bare, containing nothing but the sim- 
plest necessaries of the cobbler’s trade; but di- 
rectly in front of his seat was a wide glass door 
that gave him a view of perpetual summer. LDeli- 
cate vines climbed up the glass walls, rich green 
leaves drooped, and spikes of vivid scarlet blos- 
soms shot out here and there. In one place some 
oranges — little green, waxy balls — were slowly 
growing; in another, some perfect roses were 
unfolding. 

The cobbler gave a few swift taps with his ham- 
mer, pared and polished a little, and the boots 
were done. When he got up from his seat, the 
children saw that his less were very short, and 
his back had almost a hump on it; but his mouth 
had a happy smile all the time. 

‘< Tf you are not too busy,” said Mamma, “ will 
you kindly show the children your greenhouse?” 

“T am not very busy now I have finished 
these boots,” said he, giving Maud a look out 
of his pleasant blue eyes and opening the glass 
door. 

The greenhouse was heated by a common coal 
stove, but the cobbler had managed to grow a 
great variety of plants. In one corner was a 
grotto, where many kinds of ferns grew most lux- 
uriantly. The stones were wet, and there were 
drops of water upon the delicate fronds. 

‘*T cannot afford a jet here,’’ said the old cob- 
bler, ‘‘ but I come in every little while and 
sprinkle them.” He took up a watering-pot as 
he spoke, and covered the ferns with the moisture 
they needed. 

There was a space behind the stove where it 
was very hot. This space he had shut off from 
the rest of the greenhouse by glass doors; and 
here he had a tall fan-palm, a great, broad-leaved 
banana, and some orchids. Outside, in éne cor- 
ner, was a group of tuberoses, sending out their 
rich perfume; in another, callas, white and 
stately, violets in borders, gay geraniums in 
front, and sweetness and color everywhere. 


While the children had been following the cob- 
bler about the greenhouse with many a long- 
drawn breath and “Ohs!” and “Ahs!’’ of 
delight, he had been slowly gathering a bouquet, 
adding a flower here and a flower there; this he 
now presented to Mamma. He was a poor man, 
and she had just paid him a dollar for mending 
Maud’s boots; but this was a gift, and Mamma 
took it with a hearty “Thank you.” 

‘¢ How very beautiful it is!’’ she said, inhaling 
its fragrance. “ You have such wonderful success 
with your flowers! Can you not give me your 
secret ?” 

“¢ My secret? I don’t know about that, 
ma’am,’’ he said. “I try to find out what the 
plants want, and to give it to them; then they 
are happy, and grow. But let me put your flow- 
ers in a box; they could not bear the cold air 
outside.” 

He wrapped the bouquet very tenderly in damp 
cotton and paper, and then put it into a large 
box, which he carried out to the sleigh for 
Mamma. 

Flossie, impatient of the long waiting in the 
cold air, and fancying, perhaps, that she was 
going straight to her warm stable, was soon off 
at a great pace, jingling her bells and shaking 
her silky mane. 

‘‘ Mamma,”’ said Edward as they went along, 
‘are his flowers really alive?” 

“ No more than any others.” 

‘¢ But he spoke so strangely.” 


“ He is a lonely old man, who is so fond of them 


and spends so much time over them that they 
very likely seem like children to him.” 

“ But, Mamma,” said Grace, “are flowers alive 
at all?” 

“Are they not? What should you say were 
alive ?” 

“ Oh! we are alive, — you and I and Edward 
and Maud and the cobbler.” 

“ All human beings’ who know they are alive, 
or, to speak more exactly, all who are conscious of 
existence. Well, here is Flossie, —she seems 
very much alive to-day ;” and Mamma laughed, 
and tightened her hold upon the reins. ‘* And 
there is our gentle Io,’? —the pet Jersey cow. 
— “surely she is alive; and neither of them can 
know or think anything about it.’’ 

Here Mamma espied, lying on the snow, a dead 
branch that had fallen from a tree by the road- 
side. She pulled up the eager Flossie, and asked 
Edward to bring it to her. 

“Ts there no difference,” said she, ‘* between 
this and one of the cobbler’s roses, we will 
Saver 

“T should say there is a great difference,” 
said Grace, laughing. 

“ What is this difference: is it not life? ”’ 

“ Will you, Mamma,” said Edward, “tell us 
what life is?” 

“That would be a very hard thing to do,” said 
Mamma. “ Once, among ‘living creatures’ were 
included only those that could move about; but 
now you can think of animals that, except for 
a little time, as floating buds, are fixed in one 
place all their lives.’’ 

“ Like a sponge ?” asked Edward. 

“ Or a coral polyp,’’ said Grace. 

“Yes,” said Mamma, “or a sea-anemone. I 
think I should say now that anything was alive 
that took surrounding substances for its food, 
assimilated them, and built up its own structure 
with them. That would take in all the trees and 
plants, and even crystals.” 

‘* A erystal alive!” cried Edward. 

“A crystal certainly has a kind of vitality; for 


if its growth be interrupted, and afterward the 
conditions are favorable, it will begin to grow 
again, and sometimes become very large.” 

“ How curious!’’ said Grace, drawing a long 
breath. ‘It makes me feel as if I were related 
to the whole world.”  . : 

Mamma smiled; and just then the happy Flossie 
turned of her own accord into the well-known 
gateway, and soon afterward Edward led her into 
the stable, to find her warm blankets and her oats 
all ready and waiting for her. 


A CHRISTMAS AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS. ABBIE M. GANNETT, 


game) | was a few days before Christ- 

#| mas. A little girl, thin and 
forlorn-looking, was standing 
in one of the large stores in 
Boston, watching another little 
girl. This girl was plump and 
pretty, and was folding up five 
crisp one-dollar bills, and putting them into her 
purse. 

“That will just make up my presents,’’ she 
said, laughing; “I shall get a doll and a book.” 

The other little girl heard no more; for the 
call of “Cash! Cash!” made her hurry to the 
counter, where the clerk began to scold her. 

“You are the slowest child I ever saw.” 

‘© Who would n’t be slow,” thought the girl, 
“with not one cent to spend for Christmas? 
Don’t I wish J had five doliars!” 

As she was returning with her change, what 
should she see but the purse of the other little 
gitl on a counter near some lace handkerchiefs! 
She knew it at once, for she had noticed the 
Japanese figures on it. Before she had hardly a 
chance to think what she was doing, she seized it 
and put it into her pocket, unseen by any one. 
Then she looked around, and saw the girl just 
leaving the store with her mother. 

The fact was, the other girl had stopped a 
moment at the handkerchief counter, and while 
looking at the goods there, had put down her 
purse, and forgotten to take it up again. 

Tilly Blake, the cash-girl, felt half-glad and 
half-frizhtened at what she had done. She had 
to be scolded more than ever through that fore- 
noon, for her head was in such a whirl, think- 
ing of the gifts she would buy if she kept that 
purse. 

Tilly was the second of five orphan children, 
who lived, in the poorest room you can imagine, 
in one of those dirty, crowded streets you do not 
like to go through when you are in the city. 
Tilly earned a dollar and a half a week, and her 
older sister, Ann, who was also a cash-girl, earned 
the same. This was all they had. 

“ With one dollar I could get Ann a new hat, 
with a feather,’’? thought Tilly; “and I would 
give brother Tim a dollar to buy newspapers, so he 
could get started to work. And how that would — 
help us! I would get a dress for Sissy, and a 
pair of shoes for Bob; and we’d have enough to 
get a Christmas dinner,—oh, my! I would n’t 
get a thing for myself, — I could n’t;’ because I 
took the purse — no, I mean I found it.” 


Poor Tilly’s cheeks grew very hot as she wished __ 


the purse had been given her, instead of her 
getting it as she had. 

It was near twelve o’clock when Tilly was 
startled by seeing the other little girl and her 
mother coming in. 

“Has a purse been found here?” the lady 
asked of the clerk. 
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“You can ask at the superintendent’s oftice,” 
said the clerk. 7 
' Tilly was almost ready to restore the purse; 
but the thought of Sissy’s dress and Tim’s news- 
papers held her back. Still, something made her 
follow the two to the superintendent’s office. 

“Tt ’s gone for good,” said the little girl, when 
the answer to their inquiries had been given. 

“Well, Emma,’’ said her mother, “I shall 
have to give you another five dollars.’ 

‘¢ No, Mamma, I was too careless. I shall have 
to give up getting the children’s presents, to be 
taught a lesson.’ ¥ 

Yet Tilly saw tears in her eyes as they went 
away. 

“ She could have had the money, and I had n’t 
a cent to spend,” thought Tilly. 

When she was where she could not be seen, 
she opened the purse. There was nothing in it 
but the five dollars and_a little slip of paper. 
Tilly unfolded the paper, which proved to contain 
the address of the owner, “Emma Reed, 24 Blank 
Street, Melrose, Mass.’’ 

Poor ‘Tilly’s face grew hot again. Everything 
seemed to put her in the way of returning that 
purse; but oh, she didn’t want to do it! 

The next day, when work was over, Tilly\started 
out to buy the things for Christmas. She had 
already planned where she would get them, even 
to the small roasted chicken, with “ fixin’s,” which 
she had seen in the window of a very small 
restaurant. 

But when Tilly came to buy the dress, she 
found she could not. Her voice choked up so 
when she tried to tell the clerk to measure off 
five yards that she had to turn away. So she 
thought she would buy the hat first; but things 
acted just so there. Then she went to the shoe- 
counter; but the moment the clerk spoke to her, 
the treacherous tears ran in a stream down her 
face, and she had to hurry away. 

Poor Tilly went round from one counter to 
another, looking at the pretty things; but she 
scarcely wanted any of them now. She knew 
she had never been so unhappy in all her life; 
and yet she could, if she wanted to, buy a present 
for those she loved, and make their dreary room 
so cheerful with a Christmas feast. 

“ When I was barefooted, I was happier,” 
thought Tilly, looking at her own worn shoes. 

Two girls were talking near her. 

“¢ Look at this beautiful book,” said one. “See, 
here is a picture of the Christ.” 

The other slowly read the words: “ He was in 
all points tempted as we are, yet without sin.”’ 

In a moment Tilly knew what troubled her. 
She had heard the story of the One who had not 
where to lay his head, who suffered as the poor 
suffer, but who would do no wrong, and whose 
patient, sweet life is a help to all whose lives are 
set in dark places. 

She waited till the girls went away, then looked 
at the picture. The noble face seemed to say to 
her, “Sin not! Sin not!” 

“T will not buy them,” said poor Tilly. 

She rushed home, hugged her brothers and 
sisters all round, ate her supper of dry bread and 
an apple with a contented heart, and slept in 
peace that night, not tossing about as she had done 
the night before, thinking of the presents she had 
no right to buy. 

Tilly wanted to send the purse home the next 
day; but she did not like to take any of the 


_ money to do so, and she had none of her 


own. She dared not now take the purse to the 
superintendent’s office. 
Christmas came and went in the dreary room; 


and the children ate their bread and some slices 
of dry ham, little knowing how near they had 
come to a Christmas feast. The purse still lay at 
the bottom of Tilly’s pocket, waiting for the little 
sum it would take to mail it to Emma Reed. 

At last, full two weeks after Christmas, Emma 
Reed got a strange package. It was addressed 
in a queer handwriting; and when she opened 
it, to her astonishment she saw the lost purse, and 
a note that astonished her still more: — 


I took your money where you laid it, and it. was a 
awful temptation to spend it; for 1 was going to give 
things to two brothers and two sisters who never had 
presents. , 


South Margin St. Truty BuAKE. 


Now, the case with Emma Reed had been that 
when they heard at home of her disappointment, 
they were so sorry for her that they did everything 
to make her forget it. When night came she told 
her mother that she believed there never had 
been so beautiful a Christmas, every one was so 
lovely to her. 

When the purse came back, and she read poor 
Tilly’s note, she said to her mother, — 

“ Just think ! those children did n’t have any 
Christmas.” 

Emma could not put the thought out of her 
mind. 

‘“* Mamma,” said she, “a late Christmas is 
better than none, is n’t it? J should like to spend 
this money for that honest little Tilly Blake and 
the rest of them.” 

Her, mother quite favored the plan. When 
Emma told the girls in her class of twenty what 
she was going to do, they wanted to help too; 
and it ended with every one of the twenty girls 
giving each a dollar for the little Blakes. 

Mrs. Reed called at the forlorn place and saw 
the younger children, who were in such need of 
food and clothing. Tilly and Ann were at the 
store, so she went there too. ‘Tilly knew her at 
once, and tried to say how sorry she was for what 
she had done; but Mrs. Reed kissed her, and 
told her that she had done what she could to atone 
for the wrong. She asked all about the plan 
Tilly had had for her brothers and sisters; and 
she went right away and bought the hat with the 
feather, the dress, and the shoes. 

So, a few days after, the express-man brought 
alot of packages to the room in South Margin 
Street. And the children could hardly believe 
their eyes when they opened them and found 
some warm blankets for the beds; a strip of 
carpet for the bare floor; an oil-stove, so that they 
need have no more cold dinners; and sugar, rice, 
oatmeal, and all sorts of good things for cooking, 
—to say nothing of Ann’s bonnet and Sissy’s 
dress and Bob's shoes and the dollar for Tim to 
set himself up in business with. 

“Tt’s Christmas! It’s Christmas!’’ they all 
shouted; and they shouted it louder than ever 
when a fine roast chicken, with all the fixings, 
was disclosed, looking much more tempting than 
the one in the restaurant window. 

Tilly’s eyes glistened as she looked at the 
things. She came to Ann, to whom she had told 
the story of her temptation as soon as the purse 
was sent back, and said, — 

“T’m awful happy; yet I don’t believe I’m 
happier than I was the day I made up my mind 
I’d send Emma the purse, and we’d go without 
the things.” 

The first money Tilly could save after that 


_wonderful time she took to buy a picture of 


the Christ. 
‘‘T’ll have it near me,” she said, ‘‘so IT may 
always remember not to fall into temptation.” 
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THE UNHAPPY PLANT. 


BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


= }|I crew in a large old-fashioned gar- 
f]| den. A long path extended from 
the beginning to the end of the 
garden; on each side was a bor- 
der of grass. Beyond were the 
flowers, and beyond the flowers were the vegeta- 
bles. Here and there a fruit-tree might be seen. 
A bed of blue forget-me-nots on one side, and a 
bed of pansies of various colors on the other, 
were the neighbors of the unhappy plant. 
Across the path, candy-tuft and mignonette were 
growing. Now all these plants were in blossom, 
long before the plant of my story had a single 
bud. They are popular flowers also, and have 
pretty leaves as well as blossoms. The unhappy 
plant was not only unadorned by flowers, but 
was very tall and very awkward ; the effect of its 
height and ungainliness was heightened by its 
graceful and beautiful neighbors. It was neg- 
lected or laughed at by almost every one who 
came that way. The friendly gardener, indeed, 
would smile kindly upon it; still not a day passed 
but some derisive word was uttered near it, 

“What is this ugly thing?” was a question 
constantly asked. No wonder that the poor plant 
was unhappy; that it drooped more and more ; 
that it wished it could creep to the pear-tree near 
by, and hide forever behind it; that it wished 
it were like the pansies or forget-me-nots, the 
candy-tuft or mignonette. At length one day, 
in the midst of its grief, it heard a little bird 
singing sweetly in the pear-tree. This is what 
it sang :— 

“You sad plant down there, cheer up! cheer 
up! Do the best you can, and you too will be 
happy by and by.”’ 

This gave the poor plant new courage. It un- 
folded its leaves to the air and sunshine; it lifted 
them to the rain and the dew; it searched eagerly 
in the ground with its little roots to find nourish- 
ment. It was so busy now in “doing its best ” 
that it became almost unmindful of neglect or 
jeers. And so the weeks went by; and one morn- 
ing, — oh, joy !—little buds appeared that after 
a time became blossoms. What lovely blossoms 
they were! Little daisies; but as small, compared 
with field daisies, as fairies are supposed to be 
small compared with grown persons. They grew 
in bunches, and were full of grace and beauty as 


they danced and smiled in the sunshine. Every 
visitor exclaimed with delicht. Many were in- 
vited to the garden just to see them. Some of 


the blossoms were picked and carried to the 
hospital, cheering the poor and the sick; some 
were worn by pretty young ladies; some were 
given to the children ; some added to the beauty 
of elegant homes; some were placed in the village 
church. The once neglected plant was now the 
happiest in the garden. But its happiness had 
begun long before ; it began when it heeded the 
bird’s message: “ Do the best you can.” 


Tue heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living : 

Love searce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 


Be ashamed of nothing but sin. 
Joun WESLEY. 


o 
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A POPULAR POEM. 


Tue following well-known poem is one that 
cannot be too often read or sung. Its author 
writes us that it is now usually misquoted, — as it 
was, indeed, in a recent number of Evrry 
OrHER SuNDAY,—and she expresses a wish 
that we give it in its correct form. She writes: 
“The little poem was written in 1845, and was 
published in Boston, in the Sabbath-school paper 
now known as ‘The Myrtle.’ Soon after, it was 
copied into nearly every paper in the country, and 
several in England. It has since drifted about in 
school and hymn books until it seems to have 
become public property; but I like to have it 
quoted accurately. As it appeared not long ago 
credited to another writer, I think it quite time 
to enter a protest, and wish particularly to do so 
against the introduction of Eden into the juve- 
nile idea of heaven, which formed no part of the 
original.” — Ep. 


LITTLE THINGS. 
BY JULIA A. FLETCHER-CARNEY. 


Litt Ly drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


So the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


And our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the path of virtue 
Far in sin to stray. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love 

Make our pleasant earth below 
Like the heaven above. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


MEETING OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
UNION. 


Art the Sunday-School Union meeting of Decem- 
ber 20, Mr. R. C. Metcalf gave a talk on the best 
methods of teaching. In the first place, he urged 
that Sunday-schools should lay aside their indi- 
vidualism, and join in a general plan of graded 
lessons. This would result in many material bene- 
fits, making possible a Channing-Hall Teachers’ 
Meeting led by experienced teachers for each 
grade, which would instruct the teacher much more 
than any special private preparation. Under our 
present one-lesson system the teacher must largely 
depend on his own efforts. As helps in this work, 
one should have a Commentary, a Josephus, Mil- 
man’s “ History of the Jews” or Smith’s “ History 
of the Old Testament,” Van Lennep’s book or 
Thompson’s “Land and Book,” while a good Har- 
mony of the Gospels was absolutely iar ers 
Volumes of sermons are valuable also. Every 
lesson contains a central thought, which must be 
impressed on the class. A sermon Rearing on this 
point should be read in the silence of one’s room; 
the soul thus filled can impart its spiritual gift. 
Pupils must be made to take part in the lesson, and 
an interest can be made by means of maps, pic- 
tures, and charts, which shall help make the scene 
and story vivid. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells spoke of the necessity 
of going fresh to one’s work, and believed this 
thorough preparation, while desirable, had better 
be lost than the teacher’s vitality, already drawn 
heavily on by the strain of the week-days’ work. 

Mr. J. O. Norris was in favor of a public Teach- 
ers’ Meeting, believing that individual preparation 
of a lesson needed a special adaptability to study. 


Mrs. Wells had said imagination was necessary to 
teachers; he would add good common sense. Mr. 
Norris made a count of. those persons present who 
represented schools holding regular meetings for 
the study of the next Sunday’s lesson, and found 
only nine out of the forty-five schools in the Union 
held such. 

Mr. Horne said that good intent to interest a class 
was not all that was needed. It is a common say- 
ing, that no one can do more than one thing at a time 
and do it well; yet that is just what the successful 
teacher must do. He suggested the value of slow 
speaking, an occasional unexpected pause, the cul- 
tivation of an impressive manner, and the need of 
keeping pupils thinking all the time. 

Rev. G. M. Bodge did not attach so much impor- 
tance to profound book preparation to make a Bible 
story or place accurately known, and asked if the 
Sunday-school was to turn out Biblical scholars, or 
men and women fitted to lead the true life. 

Remarks were also made by Mr. E. J. Lewis, Mr. 
Alfred Bunker, Mrs. F. E. Colburn, Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, Miss G. T. Jacobs, and Mr. Edward 
Hale. 


CHANNING-HALL MEETINGS. 


Tur first of the new series of Teachers’ Meetings 
on Saturday afternoons in Channing Hall was held 
on January 11 at 3 p.m. A most excellent audi- 
ence, hoth in quantity and quality, gathered, not- 
withstanding the very unfavorable weather, to listen 
to an admirable talk on “A Prophet’s Mighty 
Works,” from Rev. Minot J. Savage. 

This subject he said he would take up by treat- 
ing in a general way the question of the miracles, 
and spend no time considering the lesson for the 
day textually. He called attention first to the 
similarity between the life of the world and that of 
man. Both have their childhood, and the same 
traits appear in both man and the world, — those of 


‘fancy and credulity. Such things as reason, ques- 


tion, and investigation are no part of childhood. 
The childhood world was for thousands of years in 
this condition, and the religions of the world have 
done all they could to exaggerate and intensify it. 
To doubt anything connected with the religious life 
was regarded as an unpardonable sin. The story 
of the miracles, if told as things of to-day’s hap- 
pening, would not be received with the same credu- 
lity as those that had occurred away off somewhere 
in space and time. He would define a miracle as 
something which takes place without an adequate 
cause. To-day, we do not speak of Nature and God 
as separate things. Nature is the manifestation of 
the order of God’s working, and it becomes impos- 
sible for us to think of God’s undoing what he has 
done. 

Both Dr, Furness and Mr. Thomas Hughes found 
their belief in miracles on the assumption that 
Jesus was so good, so in accord with the divine 
law, as to make it perfectly easy for him to do 
these mighty works; but this Mr. Savage could not 
believe, as he saw no relation between moral good- 
ness and the ability to make one’s will effective 
over’ material forces. Another attitude — that of 
Dr. Abbott, the famous English Orthodox author 
of “The Kernel and the Husk,” as also of the 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica on the Gos- 
pels — is that Jesus was a divine being, that we all 
ought to worship him, but that his birth was like 
that of any other child, his life unattended by 
miraculous works, and his death without bodily 
resurrection. He feels that the world of to-day has 
learned to believe so thoroughly in law and order 
that it is absolutely necessary to cast these miracu- 
lous tales overboard in order to save Christianity. It 
is of interest to contrast the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant view of miracles. The latter believes they 
might have once happened, but are now done with; 
the former, that they are still of possible occurrence. 
To the speaker the miracles of to-day at Lourdes 
and in Ireland seemed more probable than those of 
a thousand years ago; for of the New Testament 


miracles we have not the proof of a single eye- 
witness, since the Gospels narrating them were 
~compiled long after the death of Christ. 

Yet the doubt thus thrown on this part of the : 
Gospels does not necessarily invalidate the other 
portions of them. Dr. Abbott takes those stories as 
true which have the triple testimony of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. We do not doubt the sanity of 
Sir Matthew Hale because he was a thorough be- 
liever in witchcraft; neither the correctness of 
Tacitus’s history because he believed in omens and 
visions. When we consider the state of the world 
at the time Jesus lived, it becomes a matter of 
wonde® that there were not even more of these 
miracles narrated by his chroniclers. 

Mr. Savage’s remarks were followed by a lively 
questioning from his audience, which added much 
‘to the interest of the lesson talk. 


The lesson for the Teachers’ Meeting at Chan- 
ning Hall on Saturday, January 18, was given by 
Rev. 8. H. Winkley, on’“ Certain Talks of Jesus.” 
A large and interested audience was present. 

The first incident presented was that of the com- 
ing of the messengers of John the Baptist to Jesus. 
John had infused into the people by his words a 
fresh faith in the old promise of a deliverer; but 
his thought was that of a material kingdom, for 
which people must cleanse and purify themselves 
in order to become citizens. So little did Christ’s 
actions accord with John’s conception of a king, 
that he sent his followers to ask Jesus if he was 
the expected Messiah. The answer was given, 
Mr. Winkley said, in a way most characteristic of 
Jesus, whom he considered to be a person of infi- 
nite tact. He gave them an object lesson; the 
leper was cleansed, the blind given sight, and to the . 
deaf hearing. Special pains were taken to impress 
them with the fact of his devoted teaching of the 
poor; and, thus instructed, Jesus bade them return 
and tell what they had seen. 

In taking up the story of Christ’s being enter- 
tained at the house of Simon, Mr. Winkley said that 
Jesus was perfectly democratic, — he went willingly 
to feast or funeral, to preach orto heal. So he went 
with Simon the publican, and to the house, hearing 
of his arrival. came a woman who had heard Jesus 
teaching elsewhere. He had known her to be a 
dissolute woman; but instead of dwelling on her 
sin, he opened her eyes so that she could see the 
angel that was within her, and inspired her with a 
new hope. So out of gratitude she came and 
bathed his feet, and even kissed them. Simon, on 
seeing this, believed Jesus could not be a prophet, 
else had he known she was a sinner; but Jesus 
rebuked him, not directly by reproof, —here again 
his tact, — but by telling the parable of the two 
debtors. The incident of the reproof of Christ to 
the disciples who questioned as to who should be 
the greatest in the new kingdom by taking a child 
to him and again giving them an object lesson was 
treated by the speaker, who showed how to be a 
child of God is to have one’s heart full of love for 
him. The disciples did not understand this; for 
they shared the feeling of John the Baptist, whose 
faith lay in externals. 


Wrone ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 
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